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That Important Caſe of Conlciendd Pradically Reſulvd; 
Wherein lies that exact Righteouſneſs, which is required 
between Man and Man. | 
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SERMON 

PREACH'D | 

At Cripplegate, in the Year 166 1. 
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Therefore all things whatſoever you would that men ſhould do unto 
you, do ye even ſo to them, for this is the Law and the Prophets. 
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HES E words being brought in by way of infereftice from fome- 
thing ſaid before, we muſt look back a little ro find out the rela- 
tion of them to the former verſes. At the 7th verſe, Chriſt com- 
mands to ask of God thoſe things which we want ; to encourage 
us to ask, he promiſes we ſhall receive; to induce us to believe 
this promiſe, he puts a temporal caſe; Our earthly Fathers, which are evil, 
give us good things when we ask them; how much more eaſily we be- 
lieve this of a good God, of infinite goodneſs. Now as we deſire God ſhould 
give us thoſe things we ask, ſo we ſhould do to others; and not only fo, but 
univerſally in all other things, what we would that men ſhould de to ws, that we 

ſhould do to others. That men ſhould do unto you; though the perſons be ex- 

reſt, yet we may take it imperſonally, by an uſual Hebraiſm, 28 if it had 

— ſaid, whatever you would ſhould be done unto you, leaviag the perſon to 
be ſupplied in the largeſt ſenſe; thus, whatever you would ſhould be done un- 
to you by God or men, This is the Law and the Prophets ; 5. e. this is the ſum 
of the Old Teſtament, ſo far as concerns our duty to our Neighbour. 


The Obſervation which ariſeth from the words is this: 
The great Rule of Equity in all our dealings with men is this, to db as we would 
be done unto: This Rule hath been otherwiſe expreſt, but not more empha- 
tically in any other form of words than this here in the Text; Matrh. 22. 39. 
Love thy Neighbour as thy ſelf : this requires that we ſhould bear the ſame Me- 
tion to our Neighbour which we would have him bear to us; but the ir 
in the Text exprefly requires that we ſhould do the fame Micer to oth 
which we would have them do to us. Severus the Emperor (as the 
tells us) did learn this Rule of Chriſtians, and did much reverence Chriſt, 
Chriſtianity for it; but he expreſſed it negatively, Sud fili now vit, ; 
feceris: Now this forbids us to do injuries to others, het doth nor ſo 
command us to do kindneſſes and courteſies. „„ 
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In ſpeaking to this Rule, I ſhall give you, 
. The Explication of; it. 

2. The Grounds.of it. - „ 

23. The Ioftances wherein we ought principally to practiſe it. 


I. For Explication ; the meaning of it is this: Put thy ſelf into the Caſe and 
Circumſtances of every man, with whom thou haſt to do; that is, ſuppoſe 
thou wert he, and as he is, and he were thy ſelf, and as thou art; that then 
which thou wouldeſt deſire he ſhould do to thee, that do thou to him; and that 
which thou wouldeſt be unwilling he ſhould do to thee, do not thou do to 


him: Now this is an exact Ryle; for we are very curious in determining our 
own Privileges, and what duty{Pth#rs owe to. us; juſt ſo much as we take to 
our ſelves, we muſt allow to Ahr, what-we expect from others when we 
are in ſuch Circumſtances, we muſt do the ſame to them in the like, And 
this is a plain and eaſie Rule; many men cannot tell what is Law or Juſtice, 
or Right in ſuch a Caſe ; many cannot deduce the Laws of Nature one from 
another; but there is no man but can tell what it is that he would have 
another man do to him; every man can take his own actions, and put them 
into the other ſcale, and ſuppoſe, if this that I do now to another, were to 
be done to me, ſhould-I like it, ſhould I be pleaſed, and contented with it: 
And thus by changing the ſcales, his own ſelf-love, and ſelf-intereſt, and other 
| paſſions, will add nothing to the weight; for that ſelf-intereſt which makes a 
man covetous, and inclines him to wrong another man for his own advantage, 
makes him likewiſe (when the ſcales are changed) unwilling that another man 
ſhould wrong him; that ſelf. conceit which makes a man proud, and apt to 
ſcorn, and deſpiſe others, makes him unwilling that another ſhould contemn 
him. | | 
- I queſtion not but by this time, you underſtand the meaning of the Rule; 
but we are not yet paſt all difficulties about it: Three things are to be done, 
before this Rule will be of uſe to us. T3 3 


1 We muſt make it appear that it is reaſonable. 1 | 
2. Manke it certain; for till it be certain, it cannot be a Rule! 
3. Make it prafticable. | | 


1. We muſt make it appear to be reaſonable : The difficulty about the Rea: 
ſonableneſs of it is this; according to this Rule I ſhall be obliged to do that 
many times which is ſinful, and to omit that which is a neceſſary duty: I will 

give two or three Inſtances: Saul would have had his Armour-bearer to have 
killed him; might he therefore have killd his Armour-bearer, if he had been 
willing, and had deſired it? I may not be an inſtrument, or furtherer of ano- 
ther man's ſin, tho I were ſo wicked as to deſire that another would be ſo to 
me. If I were a Child, I would not have my Father correct me; or a Male- 
factor, I would not have the Magiſtrate cut me off: muſt there therefore be no 
correction or puniſhment > Now becauſe of theſe, and the like inſtances 
which may be. given, the Rule is neceſſarily to be underſtood of things that 
may, be done or omitted; 2. e. which are not unlawful or unreaſonable: Saul 

3 might not kill his Armour-bearer: I may not further another man's ſin in the 
il caſes propounded ; becauſe theſe things may not be done, they are morally im- 
poſſible, that is, unlawful: A Parent, or a Magiſtrate, may not wholly omit 
correction or puniſhment, becauſe ſuch omiſſion would tend to the ruine of 

....- good manners, and of humane ſociety. * | Mp Bet. 


... 2» We muſt make the Rule certain: The difficulty about the Certainty of it 
is this; everlaſting diſputes will ariſe about what is lawful and reaſonable, and 
unlawful and unreaſonable: Now we muſt reduce it to a Certainty thus ; what- 
ever I would that another ſhould do to me, that I ſhould do to him, _ the 


— 


"thing be plainly and evidently unlawful or unreaſonable, 

diſputes, for though there may be perpetual diſputes about what is lawful and 
reaſonable, or the contrary, yet there can be no diſpute about the unlawfulneſs 
and unreaſonableneſs of thoſe things which are plainly and evidently ſo, for that 
which is plain and evident is out of all diſpute. To confirm this, let us conſider 
another Text, Phil. 4. 8. where the Apoſtle exhorts Chriſtians to follow whatever 
things are true, and- honeſt, and juſt, and pure, and as a diſcovery of what: 
things are ſuch, he adds, whatever things are lovely, of gead report, and praiſe 
worthy ; that is, whatever things are amiable, well ſpoken of, and praiſed b 

wiſe and good men, (who-are the only competent Judges of theſe things) if 
they be not plainly contrary to truth, or honeſty, or juſtice, or, purity, follow 
theſe things; and if this be not the meaning, thoſe words lovely, of good report, 
praiſe worthy, are ſuperfluous, . and do not at all direct our Converſation, which 
certainly the Apoſtle intended to do by them. | I Rorg 
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3. We muſt make it pratticable; There are two things which make the practice 
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1. A ſeeming Contradifion in the Rule, which you will ſee in theſe Inſtances ; 
if I deſire a thing, I would not have another ſtand in competition with me for 
it; if another deſire a thing, I would not have him think much that I ſtand in 
competition with him; if I be indebted to another, I would not have him ar- 
reſt me; if another be indebted to me, I would not have him think much that 1 
arreſt him; when we ſell we care not how dear, when we buy we care not how 

cheap; now if this were a real contradiction in the Rule, it were impoſſible it 
ſhould be put in practice, but it is only a contradiction in our Wills, which muſt 
thus be reconciled to the Rule, en 11 4 


3 


1, We muſt conſider which, of theſe Wills is moſt reaſonable, and the greater 
reaſon and equity muſt carry it, and that which is plainly-unreaſonable, in 
. compariſon of the other, is not to be regarded. If we conſider the two firſt 
inſtances, this is moſt reaſonable, that where men have an equal right, they, 
ſhould be allowed an equal liberty to uſe that right; another man has as much 
right to ſtand in competition with me for any thing, as I toſtand in competition 
with him, and to arreſt me in caſe of debt, as I to arreſt him; and it is plain-. 
ly unreaſonable that I ſhould uſe this right and another be debarred from it. 


. 2dly, If both theſe contradictory wills be plainly unreaſonable, as in the third 
inſtance of buying and ſelling, they. muſt be accommodated by finding out ſuch a 
medium as is equally and mutually good for all Buyers and Sellers; that is, ſuch a 
proportion of gain may be taken, and muſt be allowed to be taken, as will be 
equally and mutually good for all Buyers and Sellers. 


2. Another difficulty in the practice of this Rule, ariſeth from anens Partiali- 
ty in judging of the circymſtances of other mens conditions and their own; 
we are apt to leſſen the circumſtances of another man's condition, and to over- 
value our own 5 another man's concernments ſeems leſs to us than they are, 
and our own greater than they are. Now this difficulty will moſt eminently 
appear in Caſes of Paſſion and Intereſt, and thoſe ſubordinate Relations which are at 
the greateſt diſtance ; another man provokes me, I revenge my felt on him; 
one asks me, Would you be contented to be thus dealt withal 2:1; am ready to 
anſwer, . yea, if I ſhould ſo provoke another; I aggravate the fault of his pro- 
vocation, and leſſen that of my own revenge, here is Paſiov., I deſire a courte- 


ſy of a man which he cannot conveniegtly do fer me, he.denies me, 1 — 
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much at him, becauſe I judge the Courteſy leſs, and bis Obligation to do it great- 
er than indeed it is, here is ztereft. I think if I were a Father, I ſhould not 
carry my ſelf ſo feverely towards my Children; if I were a Maſter, I ſhould 
give more liberty to Servants, and uſe them with a greater familiarity 3 if I 
were a Miniſter, I ſhould not gall the conſciences of people by ſo free and open 
a reproof of Sin; if I werea Magiſtrate, 1 ſhould make other Laws, or puniſh 
fome crimes more or leſs ſeverely. Now if men frequently thus miſ- judge, 
how ſhall this Rule be put in practice? | Lt. 

To remove theſe difficulties as much as may be, and to make the practice of 
this Rule more eaſie, obſerve theſe Rules ; 


1. Labour to underſtand truly every man's condition ſo far as you have 
portunity ; this is eaſily ſaid, But how ſhall we come to do it > Thus, when you 
are in any condition, obſerve diligently the motions of your own mind, and 
how your aſſections then work, and what apprehenſions you then have 
of things, and what it is that in ſuch a condition you deſire and expect from 
others ; and labour to remember this when you are out.of that condition, and 
to retain the ſenſe which you then had-of things. 


2. In Caſes wherein you are unexperienced, and which you cannot reaſona- - 
bly be preſumed to underſtand, partly becauſe of your diſtance from that con- 
dition, partly becauſe of the oppoſition of your own intereſt, and partly be- 
cauſe of the miſts and clouds of your own paſſion ; truſt the concurrent expe- 
rience of others that are in that condition, and think that you ought not to do 
that to another which the generality of mankind count grievous; and that fit 
to be done, which the moſt and wiſeſt inſuch a condition and relation do uſually 
expect. If men when they are under and lie at the mercy of others, generally 
defire that clemency and moderation ſhould be uſed towards them, how juſt 
ſoever thou mayeſt think thy ſeverity is, and that thou wouldeſt be contented 
that another ſhould deal ſo with thee, yet do not truſt thy preſent apprehenſions 
of things, but believe that thou wilt have the ſame ſenſe of things, when they 
lie heavy upon thee, with the reſt of mankind, and when thou art in their cir- 
cumſtances, thou wilt deſire quarter as they do. In like manner, that reſpect 
and obedience which Parents, and Maſters, and Magiſtrates do generally expect, 
(even the beſt and wiſeſt of them) that do thou pay to them; and though it 
may have ſome appearance of rigour and injuſtice, yet believe that when thou 
comeſt to be in the fame relation, thou wilt expect the ſame things as they do; 
and that thou doſt now judge otherwiſe, proceeds from thy inexperience and 
diſtance from that condition, or from paſſion and oppoſition of intereſt. 


3. Coficlude, that in Caſes betwixt Superiors and Inferiors, the partiality is 
uſually on the Inferiors ſide; and-it is reaſonable thus to conclude, both becauſe 
Inferiors have ſeldom had experience of the other condition as Superiors uſually 
have had ; a Child hath not been a Parent, or a Servant ordinarily a Maſter, or a 
Subject a Magiſtrate ; but all Parents have. been Children, and moſt Maſters 
have been Servants, and many Magiſtrates Subjects, and ſo they have had expe- 
rience of both conditions; and likewiſe becauſe Inferiors cannot ſo well ſee the 
condition and circumſtances of thoſe that are above them, as thoſe that are 
above can of thoſe that are below them, they have rhe advantage of ground, 
and better opportunities of knowledge. | | 


4 In judging of your preſent. condition and circumſtances, always abate ſome 
— — preſence of them, and for ſelt· love, and ſelf-intereſt, and other paſſions. - 
He that doth not conſider how apt every man is unequally td favour himſelf, 
doth not know the littleneſs and narrowneſs of human nature. We are near to our 

aves, and our own intereſt is near to us, and we fee it in its fyll proportions, 
and wich all poſſible advanteges ; other men and their intereſts are at a * 
061 | from 
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7. Alk v bebe l i man Flies BY Gi bite things Now I 

ſhould deal equally with him — I acknowledge to be mine equal. Haus we Mal. 2.10. 
wot. all one Father, bath not one God created us? Are we not all made o = the ſame 
materials I ir not A bed for all hem bnet Og ald after deat . * ſtan d —_ 9. 
before the f 1 2 je ent of God? We Have all tlie ſahiꝑ flotions of ri 

and wrong, e all obnoxious to o Ladrber; and may be Fr beneficiik due 


eo-atiother ; we all love our ſelves, ; I" ſtudy e of or intereſt 
and happineſs: Thus far qual. t 3 Dn*nl 
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4. by wy i thoſe things te we FOUR fr = aer 3 lie ed 
a ro be 2 ground of any unequal Ueälſhg with ohe Bacher. As to ffremgi b o 5 
whatever tlie difference 1 the ineq ED is not conſiderable, becauſe as to 
ö Aa hearth effects of ſtrength their is 4d equality; every man that will venture 
his own life, may take away another man's, either b Gen force, or by ſut prize. Dowinu:eft 
As to abilities of mind (which we uſually call parts) there is originally a great — 

equality; efpecially if that received Opinion be true, that ſouls are equal ; and as en 
the French Philoſopher Des Cartes hath ingeniouſly obſerved, there is this notable ſom. 
ſign of the equality of mens underſtandings ; Nulla res (aich he) 2quabilius Diſtrear. 
inter bomines Aiſtributd eſt quam bona mens, 12 No hing is more equally divided 
 dmong men thay a gooll unllerſtanding; meh 170 ack owleds e 45 to be richer and 
ffronger than theniſelves, few will ache plcge others to 2 wiſer, or to have better 

parts thaw themſelves; every man thinks himſelf to hade ſo good a proportion of parts 

and wiſdom, that even ; thoſe who are moſt chuerous, and have the moſt inſatiable defires 

as to other things, and whom nature could never fark in any thing elſe, yet would Qui velit 
not defire to have more wit than they have, or exchange their parts with any may. — 
Now there is nv better ſigri of an equal diſtribution of things, than that every cr. 
man is contetited with his ſhare. Now Becauſe 40 tw enerally, think thus, it is to be 
Preſilmed that all are wor dectived, but that there js Jome real equality, which i is the 

ground of this conceit. A difference indeed muſt be granted, but which ariſeth 

Tſvally from one of theſe two cauſes, either an a#cqual exerciſe of our parts, or 

an dnequdl temper of Body. Now thoſe who are ſo hap py as to exerciſe their 
undetſtandings more thatt others, are very often rather Concedde that they are 

wiſer than others, than really ſo; for the greateſt Cltrks are not always the wiſeſt 

Mew ; thoſe who ate anhopyy in the temper Sf their bodies, are thereby inclined, 

how weak focver they be, to conceit thethſelve$4s wiſe as othicts'3 ſo that what: 

ever real inequality there be, conceit levels all again: So, that whether men be 
really. wiſe, or only think themſelves ſo, it makes no difference as to mens deal- 
ing with obe another, for they that think t emſelves equal, will not deal but 
upon equal terms; "6 that 47 Hotle's Yi notion, 155 "wiſe men are born 
to govern, lens nd fools to obey, ff ener vr little in this caſe; fof there are but Polities... 
few Ploch fodls in the work bot en overt if they can: 80 that by 0e K* .:- 
wiſdom or parrs, no ant can challenge a priviledge or e to himſelf -- + 
above others, which another will not pretend to as well as h 


3. In all thoſe things . wherein men are unequal, the inequality is not fixt 3 con- 
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ryoine the moſt happy and excellent Memory, and make a man forget his own name; 
a little knock on any ſide of the head, may level the higheſt Underſtanding with. 
the meaneſt; Beauty, Health and Strength, may be blaſted by a diſeaſe, or a 
thouſand other accidents; Riches, and Honour, and Reputation, are the moſt, 
ſlippery and brittle things that belong to us, and when theſe are gone, Friends 
will fall off like leaves in Autumn. Now, why ſhould I deſpiſe another man, 
when I may be as ſilly as he; or bear down another by my ſlrength, when 1 
may be as weak as he; or inſult over another's poor and low condition, when a 

day may level me with his; meanneſs, and raiſe him to be as great and rich as [ 


* 
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4 Another ground is, the: mutual and univerſal: equity and advantage of this 
= Rule. Upon thoſe terms I and all men ſhall be equally dealt with, it will be well 
with me, and well with all men. The obſervation of this Rule would ſecure 
peace to the world, and it it were generally practiſed, thoſe few that ſhould, 
offend againſt it, would be looked upon as the peſts. and troublers of humane 
ſociety. As by the violation of this Rule, every man becomes a wolf, and eaſt 

2 Act e another, ſo by the mutual obſervation of it, every man would be a 

0a 


IJ. The laſt ground I ſhall mention is, - tbe abſurdity and inconvenience of the 
e EE | | 


ing oppreſt, makes a man ſeek to anticipate and prevent another ; ſo that every 
injury endangers the peace and ſecurity of mankind, and lays the foundation of 
perpetual miſchief; for by the ſame reaſon that I injure any man, I am obliged to 


ruine him. 


1 He that breaks this Rule, doth what he can to break humane ſociety ; that is, 

= . to ſpoil himſelf of all common protection, and to leave himſelf to ſtand upon 
bis guard againſt all the world; in which ſtate no man can hope to continue, 
RE. mg «, that is not wiſer and ſtronger than all the world. Ariſtotle tells us, He that de- 

| | _ * fires to be alone, muſt either be à God, or a wild beaſt; that is, he muſt either be ſelf- 

| ſufficient, and ſtand in need of nothing, or elſe be wild and ſavage, and delight 
in cruelty and miſchief. | „ 


3. The Iyſtances wherein we ought chiefly to praQtiſe this Rule, are theſe: 


1. In matters of civil Reſpeff and Converſation. l muſt treat every man with 
that fair reſpe& which I would have another to ſhew to me. We muſt accom- 
modate our ſelves to mens particular rempers, and not be froward or _— 
5 2 ble, 
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which is required between Man and Man. 
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ble, or tenacious of our own humour, eſpecially when it lies in another man's 
way; but we muſt be apt to recede and give way, that there may be room 
for other mens tempers and humours es well as ours; cur. humour "muſt not 
take up all the world. Thoſe who want this Complaiſance, are in ſociety (as 
one ingeniouſly compares them) like. irregular: ſtones in a building, which are 
full of roughneſs and corners; they tate up more room than they #1, till they 
be poliſhed and made even, others cannot lie near them: So men of. ſharp and 
perverſe humours are unſociable, till the ruggedneſs and aſperities of their na- 
ture be taken off. We muſt not carry our ſelves inſolently, or ſuperciliouſſy, 
or contemptuouſly towards others; we muſt not be contumelious, nor by deed 
or word, countenance or geſture, declare hatred. or contempt of others. We 
muſt not upbraid one another with any imperfection, or . weakneſs, or. defo 7 
mity; we. muſt not peremptorily contradict others; we muſt not uſe 10. talk 
rhiogs diſpleaſing to others, wherein, their Credit, or Relations, or (ſpecially 
their Religion) is concerned, Joſephus (aith, this was one of Moſes his. Laws, 


(it was a good one whoſc-ever it was) & ama H vou Sis ped es. Na pr- gun, 
im. Let no man blaſpheme that which other nations count a God, or make their Judaic. 
eligion. Not but every man may confute a falſe Religion, and endeavour + 


by all fair ways to convince a Jew, or Turk, or. Heathen; but we may not re- 
proach another man's Religion, or provoke any man in ordinary converſation, 
by unſeaſonable and uncivil reflections upon it; for we are with meekneſs to 
convince gain-ſayers, to reprove men for their ſins, but not to upbraid them 
with them: We muſt give no offence to the Jew, or to the Gentile, remembring 
always that the wrath of man doth not work the righteouſneſs of God; and 
that Michael the Arch-Angel, when he contended with the Devil, did not bring 
a railing accuſation againſt him ; he did not revile him, no, not in heat of 
diſpute. And there is great reaſon why we ſhould thus carry our ſelves towards 
others, . becauſe we our ſelves would not be contemned or deſpiſed, we would 
not have any man jeer us, or inſult over us, or upbraid ps, or peeviſhly con- 
tradict us, or affront us by ſpeaking unhandſomely of us, or of our Relations, 
or of our Religion. Now if we would have others to conſider us, we muſt 
not neglect them; if we would be taken notice of for ſome body, we muſt not 
over-look others with contempt ; every thing thinks it ſelf conſiderable, and 
there is nothing comes ſooner to us, or continues longer with us, than a ſenſe 
of our own worth; and we judge ill of humane nature, if we think another 
man is not as impatient of rude and uncivil uſage as we are; nothing would 
be deſpiſed; a worm would not be trod upon; nay, men do uſually over- 
value themſelves, and are apt to think that they are owners of that ſingular 
worth, which may command reſpect from all men, and that every one that 
paſſeth by ought to fall down, and do obeiſance to them; they have Joſeph's 
dream waking, they think a/l mens ſheaves bow to their ſheaves ; they think 
every man takes notice of them, and obſerves their carriage and actions, when 
probably not one of a thouſand ever took them into conſideration, or ask'd 
who they were: Now we muſt conſider, that it is a hundred to one but there 
is a little of this vanity in us alſo, and that we do uſually look for more, re- 
ſpect than is due; therefore it will not be amiſs in our reſpects towards others, 
largiri aliquid, to give men ſomething above we think they deſerve, and the 
rather, - becauſe civil reſpect is cheap, and coſts us nothing, and we expect from 
others full as much as comes to our ſhare; for it is a miſtake to think that we 
do but righteouſly eſteem our ſelves, and that we have no more than a juſt va- 
lue of our own worth. 5 bo 5 


2. In matters of Kindneſs and courtefies, we muſt be uſeful to one another; 
I would have no man churliſh to me, but ready to gratify me, and do me a 
kindneſs. Do I think much to be denied a reaſonable favour, and doth not 
another ſo too? We would have all men love us, that is, bear ſuch an affe- 
Rion to us, that when it falls in their way, they ſhould be ready to do us a 
courteſy. We would not have coutteſies done in a diſcourteous manner, — 
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"We oral by impottunity, or upbraided to us after wafds. Let us likewiſe:difpenle 

li flavour with a liberal hand, and a edearkur dane den that — fee 
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I matters of Charity hs Conpaſ Fon; if any mary be in dere him, 
100 ue him tò your power; if any be in neceſſity and want, contribute to his 
relief, without tos ſcrupuloud inquiries about him; for we would be thug 
dealt with our ſelves, we would ft have others to harden their hearts, or hut 
up ther bowels of compaſſion againſt us. Is afly man caſt down do not in- 
ſult over him, and trample upoff him, do not look upon him with ſcorn, and 
rejoice over him iff the day of diſtreſs. Res eſl ſacra miſer: Perſons in miſery, 
ate facrell, and not” to be violated; When you fee any man in calamity; think 
ye hear him ſay to vou with Tob, I alſo could ſpeat as jon do; if your ſoul, 
were in my -ſoul's ged. could heap up words againſt you; an ſhake 'mine' heat at: 
you's But I woutd Peigthen we _ my mouth, ard the —_— * > _ ads 


Fry ud. afſwage Your grief, Job! 16. 47 5 1 . FRE - 
e mattefs of Forbearavee and Faioenefs: we add in need of Forbekrs 
ance and Pardort from others, from God and men; we ſhould be lacti God 
ſhould rake advantage againſt us upon every pwrbestibn, and let fly at us with; 
4 thinder-bolt- every time we :6ffend' him. We would not have men ſtorm 
and fall into pafſion with us upon every flight occaſion. 1 would have great 
allowatices given to me; I would have my ignorance, and inadvertency, and 
miſtakes, and preſent temper, and all occafions 4 prodoc dt ions, and every thing. 
conſidered. And when 1 have done amiſs, upon acknowledgment ef iy fault, 
I would be forgiven and received to favour. Now if we would be thus dealt 
with, we tuſt bear with others; the beſt men need ſome grains' af allowance: 
Nullam anſudm ingeniam platait Find venid no min was ever fo perfect, ſo abs 
coinipliſhr, ſo i ee, but there was ſomething or orher in his car- 
riage that needed pardon; every man hath a particular humour, we maſt give 
e allowance for War every man is ſubject to miſtake, we muſt allow: for, 
that too; and if àa man hive committed a fault, we muſt accept of ai! inge- 
nucus ackriowledgmetit, and be ready to grant him peace: there is. ſhame: 
and diſdain in humantie- natute of too vile, a ſubmiſſiofi; thergfore we e muſt not: 
bring a mat too Tow when we have hitn at advantage. bias ä 8 0 


5. In matters of Report and Repreſentation of other men, and their Sers 2 

not take up a raſh prejudice, or entertain a ſiniſter apprehenſion of 

es „ vb flight groatids Do not repreſent any man, his words of actions 
at a diſadvantage : niake tlie beft of every thing. A man's good Name is 
like a Looking glaßs, nothing is ſooner crack d, and every breath can ſully it. 
Hatidte every man's Reputation with the ſame tenderneſs thou wouldeſt have” 
every m * towards thine. Do not flander or defame any min, or fejolee 
to heat other mens miſcarriapes tipt open: Do not account i ir an anne 
to denfüre and backbie all the world. | 


" In went bf 74 ant Filelity: Where I place « cane and ape 
a truſt,” world hot oy deceived: I muſt not deceive another, nor let any man 
fall tit late d E a hig truſt me with the ttikhagewent of lig buff. 
nels; br lodge Gar ont , "or pur bis life into my power, ot eetmrnit che 
care of his — or children to me after his death: Theſe are all ingenueus 


truſts, and muſt be eben with 52 ſame faithfulnels we expore open 
otticts.” - 
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change of Relation and of Age will have the ſame effect upon us, which it hath - 
upon the reſt of the World: It is a folly to talk, that when we are Ola, we 
ſhall be pleaſed with the inſolencies of Touth; when we are Maſters, we ſhall 
not be at all offended with the contemptuous carriage of our Servants; that it 
will not touch our hearts, to have our Children undutiful, and void of reſpect, 
to ſee the Fruit of our body unnatural and unkind to us. 
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3. In matters of Freedom and Liberty, which are not determined by any natu- 
ral or poſitive Law, we muſt permit as much to others, as ue aſſume to our 
ſelves: and this is a ſign of an equal and temperate perſon, and one ther: juſtly 
values his own underſtanding and power. But there is nothing wherein men 
uſually deal more unequally with one another, than in indifferent opinions and 
practices of Religion. I account that an indifferent opinion, which good men 
differ about; not that ſuch an opinion is indifferent as to truth or error, but 
as to ſalvation or damnation, it is not of neceſſary belief. By an indifferent 
practice in Religion, I mean that which is in its own nature- neither a duty 
nor a ſin todo or omit. Where I am left free, 1 would not. have any man to 
rob me of my liberty, or intrench upon my freedom, and becauſe he is ſatisſied 
ſuch a thing is lawful, and fit to be done, expect I ſhould do it, who think it 
otherwiſe; or becauſe he is confident ſuch an opinion is true, be angry with me 
becauſe I cannot believe as faſt as he, Now if another do ill, in doing thus to 
me, I cannot do well in doing ſo to another. And do not fay that thou art 
ſure thou art in the right, and he that differs from thee in the wrong, and 
therefore thou mayeſt impoſe upon him, tho' he may not upon thee. Hath 
not every man this confidence of his own opinion and practice? and uſually 
the weakeſt cauſe bears up with the greateſt confidence? Now if thou wouldeſt 
not have another that is confident he is in the right, to impoſe upon thee, do not 
thou impoſe upon another for all thy confidence. We ſhould rather be modeſt, 
and {ay every one to our ſelves; How came I to be ſo much wiſer than other men 
Which way came the Spirit of the Lord, from ſo many wiſe and pious men, to ſpeak 
unto me? Is it a peculiar priviledge granted to me, that I cannot be miſtaken? or 
are not they moſt of all miſtaken, who think they cannot miſtake» If then I be But 
like other men, why ſhould I take ſo much upon me, as if my underſtanding were to be 
a rule, and my apprehenfions a ſtandard to the whole world? As if when another 
man differs from me, I did not differ as much from bim: Why may not another 
man underſtand the thing better than I do? or what crime is it if he underſtand it 
not ſowell? Were all mens underſtandings caſt in the ſame mould? Is it pre- 
ſumption for any man to know more than I do, or a fin to know leſs > Job doth well 
reprove this ſelf-conceit, Job 12. 2, 3. His friends would needs bear him down, 
and were very angry with him that he was not of their mind, and would not ac- 
knowledge all to be true of himſelf which they ſaid againſt him: he takes them 
up ſharply; No doubt ye are the people, and wiſdom ſhall die with you; but I bave 
underſtanding as well as you, and I am not inferier to you, who knoweth not ſuch 
things as theſe® Let not any man think that he hath enꝑroſſed all the know- 
ledge of the world to himſelf, but others know the ſame things. which he doth, 
and many things better than he. 22745 2 3 


9. Ia matters of Commerce and Contradis, which ariſe from thence: Now a 
contract is a mutual transferring of right ; when | buy any thing of another, he 
makes over the right of ſuch a commodity to me for ſo much. money, or other 
valuable thing, the right whereof. I make over to him. Now in this kind of 
intereourſe, we are to be governed by this great Rule. In mating of contracts 
we muſt agere bond fide, deal honeſtly and truly; in performing of contracts we 
muſt /iberare fidem, ſatisfy the engagement we have made; for thus we our 
felves would be dealt withal. WER Ss nat © IT 


| Now if any ſhall deſire to be more particularly: ſatisfied; What that exat 
Righteouſneſs u, which in matter of. Contracts ought-to be obſerved. betwixt Mas 
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"10 Wherein lies that exact Righteouſneſs, 


and Mas? 1 muſt confeſs this is a difficult queſtion, and to be handled very 
modeſtly, by ſuch as acknowledge themſelves unacquainted with the affairs of 
the world, and the neceſſities of things, and the particular and hidden reaſons ' 
of ſome kind of. dealings; for he that is ignorant of theſe, may eaſily give rules 
which will not comply with the affairs of the world; he may complain of that 
which cannot be otherwiſe, and blame ſome kind of dealings which are juſtifi- 
able from particular reaſons, not obvious to any man who is unſeen in the 
way of Trade. Beſides, there are many Caſes fall under this queſtion, which are 
very nice, but of great conſequence, and the greater caution and tenderneſs ought 
to be uſed in the reſolution of them, becauſe they are matters of conſtant pra- 
ice, and the greateſt part of mankind are concerned in them: Now it is a 
dangerous thing, to miſtake in thoſe things in which many perſons are inte- 
reſted, eſpecially if they be things of ſuch a vaſt difference as Good and Evil, 
Right and Wrong are; for if that be determined to be lawful which is unlawful, 
men are Jed into fin; if that be determined to be unlawful which is lawful, 
men axe led into à ſaare; for if this determination be to the prejudice of men 
in their callings, it is an hundred to one, but common example and private 
intereſt will make many continue in that practice; and then the miſchief is 
this, though men do that which is lawful and right, yet they are ſtaggered 
by the authority and confidence of him who hath determined it unlawful, and 
ſo have ſome reluctancy in their conſciences in the doing of it; and this by 
aceident becomes a great (in to them; and when upon a.ſick-bed, or any other 
occaſion, they come to be touched with the ſenſe of fin, this will be matter 
of greater horror and affrightment to them than a real ſin, which they com- 
mitted: ignorantly, and were afterwards convinced of. Upon all theſe conſi- 
derations, I ought to proceed with great warineſs in the anſwering of this 
queſtion ; therefore I ſhall content my ſelf with ſpeaking thoſe things which are 
clear and evident, tho they be but general, rather than venture out of my 
depth, by deſcending into particulars, and ſuch things as are out of my notice. 
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I ſhall therefore, 
1. Lay down the general Rule. 
IF, Some Propoſitions, which may tend to the explication of it. | 
III. Some ſpecial Rules, for the directing of our commerce and intercourſe. 


I. The general Rule is this: That which it is not unreaſonable for me to defire 
to gain by another, when I am to ſell, that I ſhould allow another to gain by me, 
when I am to buy; and that which it is not unreaſonable another ſtould gain by me, 
whey I am to buy, that, and no more, I may gain by another, when I am to ſel. 


I. The Propoſitions, which I ſhall lay down for the further explication of 
this Rule, are theſe, 5 | 


SAR | | 

1. In buying and ſelling, ſuch a proportion of gain may be taken, and ought to be 
allowed, as is mutually and univerſally beſt. And this every man is preſumed to 
_ deſire, becauſe this will be certainly good for every one; whereas if it be not 
univerſally good, it may be bad for any one, if it be not mutually fo, it will 


* 


be bad for me by turns. 


411. That. proportion of gain which allows a reaſonable compenſation for our time, 
and: pains, an hazard, is univerſally and mutually beſt, If the compenſation be 
unreaſonably great, it will be bad for the buyer; if unreaſonably little, it will 
be bad for the ſeller ; if equal, and reaſonable, it will be good for all. 


3. That proportion of gain, which in common intercourſe and uſe of bargaining 
among thoſe who underſtand what they buy and ſell, is generally allowed, ought to be 
Hheemett-a'reafonable compenſation; This is evident, becauſe the common reaſon 
of mankind doth beſt determine what is reaſonable. Therefore thoſe who 
995 | 2 ſpeak 
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Man and Man. 


which vs required between. 
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ſpeak of commut ative inſtice, and place it in the equality of things contract ru for, 


need explaining, for vaiae is not a thing abſolute and certain, but relative and 
mutable. Now to fix the value of things as much as may be, this Rele is com> 
monly given, Tanti unumquodgue valet, quanti vendi poteſt, Every thing is worth 
ſo much as it may be ſold for ; which muſt not be underſtood too particularly, as if 
the preſent and particular appetite of the Contractor were to be the Rule, for 
every thing is not worth ſo much as any body will give for it, but ſo much as in 
common intercourſe among knowing perſons it will give. For this I take for a 
truth, that in the ordinary plenty of commodities, there is an ordinary and uſual 
price of them known to the underſtanding perſons of every profeſſion : If I be 
out in this, the matter of gain will be more uncertain than I thought on. 


4. A reaſonable compenſation doth not conſiſt in an indiviſible point, But hath a cer- 
tain latitude, which likewiſe is to be determined by the common intercourſe and practice 

of mankind, Suppoſe ten in the hundred be the uſual gain made of ſuch. com- 
modity, eleven the higheſt, nine the loweſt, the latitude is betwixt nine and 
eleven. e F 


: 5. Every man engaged in a way of commerce, is preſamed to undenſt aud, unleſe the 
contrary be evident. So that keeping within the latitude of a lawful gain, I may 
uſe my skill againſt another man in driving a bargain. But if his want of skill 
be evident (that is) ſufficiently known to me, I muſt uſe him as I would do a 
child, or other unskilful perſon ; that is, fairly. BY 


6. Where the price of things alters (as it often doth almoſt in all things) 6 


ether Rule can be given bat the common and market-price, There are ſome things 
which are fixedly certain, as Coin; there I have no latitude at all, I may not put 
off a piece of money for more than its value, though a perſon out of igno+ 
rance would take it for more. There ate ſome commodities, which in ordinary 
plenty beirig of an ordinary goodneſs, have an uſual price ; here I have but lit- 
tle latitude, - viz. that of the Market. In the riſing and falling of commodities, 
I have a greater latitude, but uſually in theſe caſes the Market ſets fome kind. df 
price, unleſs I be the ſole Maſter of a commodity $ and here the latitude is the 
greateſt, and my own reaſon and moderation muſt limit me: And if any ask 
why I make the Market the Rule, ſeeing this ſeems to be as if 1 ſhould fay, let 
every man get as much as he can, for ſo men in the Market do; I anfwer, The 
Market is ufually more reaſonable than the particular appetites of men; and 
though every man be apt to get as much as he can, yet men generally have an 
appetite to fell, as well as to ſell dear, and that checks this, and men are btought 
to moderation, becauſe they are unwilling to loſe cuſtome; ſo that he that 
governs himſelf by the market - prices, not catching at particular advantages, 
ſeems to me to follow the ſafeſt Rule. : 


7. There are ſome things allowed in common intercourſe, which are ſo rigorous, that 
they are hardly juff, which ate rather tolerable than commendable. I will give 
one inſtance inſtead of many; A man hath a ſmall piece of ground lying with- 
in another man's eſtate, he is willing to ell, but requires (pafkibly) forty or ſixty 
years purchaſe, or more, according to the particular appetite of the purchaſer, 
This ſeems not to be ſo agreeable to this great Rule of equity: 1 deny not but 
Jome advantage may be made in this caſe, and I will not ſet 
mits; I ſhall only fay this in general, we ſhould ſet a moderate 
ther man s appetite and convenien ee. 
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8. Ie is to be feared, that ſomething very like unrighteouſneſs is woven into the 
 myſbery of. moſt Trades. And like Phideas his image in Alinerva's Shield, cannot 
be defaced without the ruine of is. I think this & not a gromidleſs jealouſie 
but the confeſſion and complaint of the moſt knowing and underſtanding per- 
Jonpin humane affairs. I ſhall inſtance only in the ſleightneſs of work, the imba- 
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Mberein lies that exact Righteouſneſs, 
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fing of commodities, and ſetting them off by indirect advantages. I can only be- 
wail this, for unleſs the world could generally be convinced of this, it is not like 
to be amended, Perfection is not to be looked for in this imperfect ſtate, we 
mult be content if things are paſſable. IE 


9. Nevertheleſs we ought to aſpire after as great a degree of Rigbteoaſueſt and 
Equity, as the condition of humane affairs will admit. We (ſhould bend all our en- 
deavours to the bettering of the World, and not only avoid all unrighteouſneſs, 
but draw back as much as in us lies from the indirect practices of the World, 
and from all appearance of Unrighteouſneſs. | 


II. The more particular Rules are theſe: 


. I. Impoſe upon no man's ignorance or unskilfulneſs. Thou mayeſt ſet a juſt value 
upon thine own commodity, but not a price upon another man's head; I mean, 
thou mayeſt not rate a man's want of underſtanding, or ſet a tax upon his igno- 
rance; therefore take no advantage of children or any other incompetent per- 
ſons, and do not only uſe them with juſtice, but with ingenuity, 4s thoſe that 
repoſe a truſt in you, and caſt themſelves upon your equity. And here are 
ſome queſtions to be reſolved. | 


. Queſt. 1. If a mas be otherwiſe 5kilful in his calling, may not I take advantage 
of his ignorance of a particular circumſtance wherein the contract is concerned? ; 


in..  Anſ, I will tell you how Tuly reſolves this in a particular caſe ; 4 mas (faith - 
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he) Brings a Ship of Corn from Alexandria to Rhodes, in a time of great Famine ; 
he may bave what price he will, be knows of a great many more Ships that will be there 
next day, may he conceal this from the Rhodians 2 He determines peremptorily, he 
may not. If we will be worſe than Heathens I ſay no more. 

Queſt. 2. But may we not take advantage of the ignorance of the ſeller, though not 
of the buyer ? the difference is, he that offers to ſell any thing at ſuch a price, 
is willing ſb to part with it. Now there is no wrong done to him that is willing. 


I anſwer, A man is ſo far willing, as he is knowing. Ariſtotle tells us, That Igno- 
rance is a ſort of unwillingneſs, If a man out of forgetfulneſs, or want of conſi- 
deration, or ſufficient underſtanding of his own calling, miſtake himſelf, I may 
not make a prize of this man's weakneſs 3 for he is only willing to ſell it fo upon 
ſuppoſition ; he remembers right, and underſtands himfelf aright, but the thing 
being really worth more, he is abſolutely unwilling, and I am injurious to him in 
taking advantage. = | 


| Queſt, 3. May I not ſell ſecret faults and vices in a commodity > 


Au. If the faults be ſuch as men take for granted do often happen, and not- 
withſtanding them, they do not account any man to have deceived them, then 
they are faults. pardoned by common confent ; but if .they be ſach as I am 
agrieved at, and think my ſelf not fairly dealt withal when they happen, then 
ſome think it is enough to allow for them in the price; but I think Tally hath 


off. I. 3. determined it better, Ne quid omnino quod venditur novit emptor ignoret, That the 


- buyer ſhould not be leſt ignorant of any thing the ſeller knows, And this ſeems rea- 
ſonable ; for I know not but another man may value thoſe faults higher than 
I do ; however it is not fo fair for me to make another man's bargain, _ 

. Impoſe upon mo mav's neceſſity, I 2 men muſt needs buy now, or of thee, 
becaule none clic is near, make no advantage of this. ot 
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3. When God s providence hath put into thy bands ſome great oppottunity and advan- 
tage (as by the intervention of ſome unexpected Law, by a ſudden war or peace 


betwixt Nations, or by ſome other caſualty) do not ſtreteb it to the utmoſt, For- 


tunam reverenter babe, Uſe this providential advantage modeſtly, conſidering that 
He whoſe bleſſing gave thee this opportunity, can blaſt thee a thouſand ways. 


4. Uſe pluinneſs in all your dealings ; this the Roman Laws called bond fide agere j 
Do not diſparage another man's commodity, or raiſe your own beſides truth, 
this is ſinful; do not inſinuate a commendation or diſparagement indireQly, 
thereby to lead a man into an error, that you may draw on a bargain the more 
eaſily; do not (as your phraſe is) ask or bid much out of the way; for if this be 
mot ſimply unlawful, yet it doth not become an honeſt man. We commend the 
Quakers, becauſe they are at 4 word in all their dealings: we would be loth not 


to be counted as good Chriſtians as they are; let us then do as good things as 


they do, eſpecially when we account thoſe things praiſe wort hy; and I am ſure 
bis is no ways contrary to Juſtice, and Honeſty, and Truth; | know nothing that 
gives ſo real a teputation to that Set as this practice, and would it not adorn thoſe 
who account themſelves the more ſober Chriſtians? If we praiſe this in others, 
let us practiſe it in our ſelves. We are apt to value our ſelves much by our Or- 


Orthodox Lives. For the ſake of Religion, Next to your conſciences, in all your 
dealings, tender your reputation, for, quod conſcientia eſt apud Deum, id fama eſt 
ud homines, That which conſcience is in reference to God, that our reputation is in 


reſpett of men, 


5. In matters of verity and fancy, ad things which have no certain eflimation, 
wſe moderation; and ſo much the rather, becauſe in theſe thou art left to be thy 
own judge. | 


6. Do not go to the utmoſt of things lawſul. He that will always walk upon the 
brink, is in great danger of falling down; he that will do the utmoſt of what 


he may, will ſometime or other be rempted to what he ſhould not; for it is a 


ſhort and eaſie paſſage from the utmoſt limits of /awſu/, to what is evil and un- 
lawful ; therefore in that latitude which you have of gain, uſe favour towards rhe 


poor and neceſſitous, ingenuity towards the ignorant and unskilful, moderation to- 
wards al men, | | 


7. Where you have any doubt about the equity of your dealings, chaſe the ſafeſt part, 
and rhar which will certainly bring joa peace; for not only a good conſcience, but 
a quiet conſcience is to be valued above gain. Therefore in matters of duty do 
the moſt, in matters of privilege and diviſions of right, and proportions of gain 
(where there is any doubt) chuſe the leaſt, for this is always ſafe. 


Thus [ have laid down the Rale and explained it, and have given as particular 
directions, as I could ſafely adventure to do; I muſt now leave it to every man 
to apply it more particularly to himſelf, and to deal faithfully with his own 
conſcience, in the uſe of it. Circumſtances which vaty, Cafes are infinite, 
therefore when all is done, much muſt be left to the equiry and chancery bf 
our own Breafts. I have not told you how much in the Pound you may gain, 
and no more, nor can I: A man may make a greater gain at one time than 
another of the fame thing; he may take thoſe” advantages which the change of 
things, and the providence of God gives him, _ them moderately : A man. 
may take more of ſome Perſons than of others ; provided a man uſe all mei 


righteouſly, he may uſe ſome favourably. But I have on purpoſe forbort! to de ; 
feend to too many particularities, among other reaſots, for tlie ſake of Sir Thomas 


thodox Judgments ; but let us take heed that Sectaries do not confute us by their 
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14 herein lies that exact Righteouſneſs, 
did ſhew them gad propè ad peccatum liceat accedere fine peccato, how near men 
might come to = aud yet not ſin. T gt FI 


The Uſes I ſhall make of all this, are theſe two: 


Uſe 1. Let us not revenge our ſelves ; The Rule is not, we ſhould do to others 
as they do to us, but as we would have them to do to us; as if it were on pur- 
Poſe to prevent revenge. St. Lute forbids revenge from this Rule, Lake 6. 31,32. 
For if you love them that love you, &c. But love your Enemies. Revenge is 
the greateſt offence againſt this Rule; for he that revengeth an injury, hath re- 
celved one, he that hath received one, knows beſt what that is which he would 
not have another to do to him; the nature of evil and injury is better known to 
the Patient than to the Agent, men know better what they ſuffer than what they 
do, he that is injured feels it and knows how grievous it is, and will he do that 
to another: | | | 


Uſe 2. Let me preſs this Rule upon you; live by it; in all your carriage and 

dealings with men, let it be preſent to you. Ask your ſelves upon every occa- 

ſion, Would | that another ſhould deal thus with me, and carry himſelf thus 
towards me? But l ſhall preſs this chiefly as to juſtice and righteouſneſs in our 

Lampri- Commerce. lt is ſaid, that Severus the Emperor cauſed this Rule to be written 
upon his Palace, and in all publick places: Let it be writ upon our Houſes, and 
Shops, and Exchanges. This exhortation is not altogether improper for this 
| Auditory : you that frequent theſe Exerciſes, ſeem to have a good ſenſe of that 
part of Religion which is contained in the firſt Table; do not by your violations 
of the Secoi d, marr your obedience to the Firſt; do not prove your ſelves Hy- 
pocrites in the firſt Table, by being wicked in the Second; give not the World 
juſt cauſe to ſay, that you are ungodly, becauſe they find you to be unrighteous; 
but manifeſt your love to God, whom you have not ſeen, by your love to your 
Brother, whom you have ſeen; and if any man wrong his Brother, he cannor 
love him. Do not reje or deſpiſe this exhortation, under the contemptuous 
name of Morality, Our Saviour tells us, this is a chief part of that which hath 
ever been accounted Religion in the World; It i the Law and the Prophets; and 
he by enjoining it hath adopted it into Chriſtianity, and made it Goſpel, We 
ſhould have an eſpecial love to this Precept, not only as it is the Dictate of Na- 
ture, and the Law of Moſes, not only as it is a Fewiſh and Gentile principle, but 
as it is of the Houſbold of Faith. When the young man told Chriſt, that he had 
| Mark 10. kept the Commandments from his youth, it is ſaid, Feſus loved him: where-ever we 
| have learned to deſpiſe. Morality, Jeſus loved it. When I read the Heathen 
Writers, eſpecially Tully and Seneca, and take notice what Precepts of Morality, 
and Laws of Kindneſs are every where in their Writings, I am ready to fall in 
love with them. How ſhould it make our blood to riſe in many of our faces, 
Offc. Lib. who are Chriſtians, to hear with what ſtrictneſs Tully determines Caſes of Con- 
A ſcience, and how generouſly he ſpeaks of Equity and Juſtice towards all men. 
Societatis arctiſimum vinculum eſt magis arbitrari eſſe contra naturam, hominem 

homini detrahere ſui commodi causd, quam omnia incommoda ſubire: This u the 
ſtrongeſt bond of ſociety, to account it to be more againſt nature, for any man to 

- wrong another for his own advantage, than to undergo the greateſt inconveniences, 

And again, Non enim mihi eſt vita mei atilior, quam animi talis effectu neminem, 

ut violem commodi mei gratia : Nor is my life more dear and profitable to me, than 

ſuch a temper and diſpoſition of mind, as that 1 would not wrong any man for my own 

' advantage. Again, Tollendum eſt in rebus contrabendis omne mendacium : No kind 

of lying muſt be uſed in bargaining. And, to mention no more, Nec ut emat me- 

lius, nec ut vendat quicquam ſimulabit; aut diſſimulabit vir bonus : A good man 

will not counterfeit, or conceal any thing, that he may buy the cheaper, or ſell-the 

| dearer. And yet further to check our proneneſs to deſpiſe moral Righteouſneſs, [ 
cannot but mention an excellent paſſage to this purpoſe, which I have met with 

Mr. Hales. in a learned man of our own Nation. Two things (faith he) make up a Chri- 
" 2 Ilias, 
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15 
tian, a true faith, and an honeſt converſation; and though the former uſually gives 
. ws. the Title, the latter is the ſurer; for true profeſſion without an honeſt converſa= 
tion, not only ſaves not, but increaſeth our weight of puniſhment; but 4 good life 
without true profeſſion, though it brings us not to Heaven, yet it leſſens the meaſure 
of our judgment, ſo that a. moral man ſo called, is a Chriſtian by the ſurer fide. 
And afterwards, I confeſs (faith he) have not yet made that proficiency in the 
ſchools of our age, as that I could ſee why the ſecond Table, and the Ads of it, 
are not as properly the parts of Religion and. Chriſtianity, as the Acts and Obſer- 
vat ions of the Firſt; if I miſtake, then it j St. James that hath abuſed me, for 
be deſcribing Religion by its proper Acts, tells us, that pure Religion, and un- 
defiled before God and the Father is this, to viſit the Fatherleſs and the Widow L 
in their affliction, and to keep himſelf unſpotted from the World; ſo that . is 
that thing which in an eſpecial refined dialect of the new Chriſtian Language, fig- 
nifies nothing but Morality. and Civility, that in the language of the Holy Ghoſt 
imports: true Religion, Mark 12. 33, 34. When the Scribe told Chriſt, that | 
to love God with all the heart, &c. and our neigbbours as our ſelves, was more than 
whole burnt. offerings and ſacrifices, it is ſaid, When Jeſus ſaw that he anſwered * © ®© 
diſcreetly, he ſaid unto him, thou art not far from the Kingdom of God. They _ 
that would have a Religion without moral Righteouſneſs, talk indiſcreetly, and 
are further from the Kingdom of God than a meer moral man. If we neglect 
this part of Religion, we diſparage the Goſpel, and abuſe our proſeſſion, we are 
but pretenders to Chriſtianity. Plutarch ſpeaks ſomewhere to this purpoſe, He 
had rather poſterity ſhould ſay, there was never ſuch a man as Plutarch, than 
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that he was a vicious, or cruel, or unjuſt man. IM 
had rather a man ſhould not call himſelf a Chriſtian, that he ſhould re- [ 
nounce his Title, than that by his lite and actions he ſhould repreſent Chri- +4 


ſlzans to the world as oppreſſors, as unjuſt, and treacherous dealers. If men 
will only uſe Religion for to cover their unrighteouſneſs, I had rather- they 
would put off their Cloaks, and be Knaves in querpo, that every body may 
know them, than that they ſhould go like Highwaymen in vizards and diſ- 
guiſes, only that they may rob honeſt men the more ſecurely. 


And to move you to the practice of this Rule, I ſhall only offer to you one 
Conſideration, but which hath ſo much weight in it, that it may be inſtead of 
many; As you deal with others, ſo ye ſhall be dealt with. With what meaſure 
you mete to others, it ſhall, be meaſured to you, is a proverbial ſpeech olten 
uſed by our Saviour, and which one time or other you will find to be very 
ſignificant. God doth many times by his providence order things ſo, that in 
this life mens unrighteouſneſs returns upon their own heads, and their violent 
dealing upon their own pates: There is a divine Nemeſis, which brings our 
iniquities upon our ſelves. No man hath any vice or humour alone, but it 
may be match'd in the world, either in its own kind, or in another: If a man 
be cruel and inſolent, a Bajazet ſhall meet with a Tamerlane; if a man delight 
to jeer and abuſe others, no man hath ſo good a wit, but another hath as good a 
memory; he will remember it to revenge it: He that makes a trade of deceiv- 
ing and couzening others, he doth but teach others to couzen him; and there 
are but few Maſters .in any kind but are outdone by ſome of their Scholars. 
But however we may eſcape the hands of men, how ſhall we eſcape our own 
Conſciences, either trouble of Conſcience in this life, or the worm of Con- 
ſcience in, the next? How ſhall we eſcape the hands of the Living God? How 3 
ſhall we eſcape the damnation of Hell? 1 Theſ. 4. 6. Let no man go beyond, or 
defraud his Brother in any matter, for God is the avenger of all ſuch. He will 
take their cauſe into his own hands, and render to us according to our fraudu- 
lent and cruel dealing with others, Mat. 18. 35. So likewiſe ſhall my Heavenly © 
Father do alſo unto you, Cc. What our Saviour faith, Mat. 19. 29. that there EN 
is no man that denies himſelf in Houſes or Lands, &c. for Chriſt's ſake and 3 
the Goſpels, but ſhall receive in this life a hundred · fold, and in the world to 
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come everlaſting life, is true alſo here. There. is no man that is injurious to 
his Brother in houſes, or lands, or good name, or any other thing, but ſhall 
probably receive in this world an hundred-fold ; however (without repentance} 
in the world to come, everlaſting miſery. In the next world men will find. 
that they have but impoveriſhed themſelves by their ill-gotten wealth, and 
heaped up for themſelves treaſures of wrath. Read thoſe words and tremble 
at them, Jam. 5. 1, 2, 3, 4; f. Go to now ye rich men, weep and howl, for your 


miſery ſhall come upon you, &c. 


Let us then be perſwaded, as we love God whom we have not ſeen, as we 
love the Goſpel, which we read and hear every day, and would preſerve the 
reputation of it, as we would better the world, and the condition of mankind, 
as we love our ſelves and our own peace and happineſs, to deal juſtly and 

equally with all men. Till we come to live by this Rule of Equity, we can 
never hope to ſee the world a quiet habitation. But if this were practiſed 


Pal. 85. among us, then Glory would dwell in our Land; Mercy and Truth would meet to- 
9, 1, 11s gether, Righteouſneſs and Peace would kiſs each other; Truth would ſpring out of 


the Earth, and Righteouſneſs would look down from Heaven; yea, the Lord would 
ive that which i good, and our Land would yield ber increaſe ; Righteouſneſs would 
o before him, and ſet us in the way of bis fteps. | 55 


